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very evident that only the lower half of the lining is
exposed to the reducing action above mentioned. In
order, therefore, to protect the lining as much as possible
from this reducing action, it is usual, after the kiln is drawn,
and before the next load is placed in it, to daub the lower
part of the lining with wet slurry or similar material, which
acts as a protective skin, and greatly prolongs the life of
the fire-brick.
In loading a kiln, the first step is to place sufficient
wood and coke on the fire-bars to start the fire; then the
dried slurry and coke, or whatever fuel may be used, are
loaded in alternate layers, the quantity of fuel decreasing
towards the top. The proper loading of a kiln is quite an
art in itself, and is generally undertaken by the man In
charge of the loading gang. Most kilns will be found to
have little peculiarities of their own, and it is the burner's
duty to watch the clinker as it is being drawn, and note if
any portions are under or over burned, so as to be able
to correct any error in the next loading. In most kilns
the greatest draught is in a line from directly over the
drawing eye upwards, and naturally where the draught is
greatest, the least fuel is required. Generally speaking,
therefore, it is found necessary to place the greatest por-
tion of the fuel round the outside of the kiln, the centre,
where there is most draught and less cooling influence,
requiring comparatively little. The time which a kiln
takes to burn off depends upon its size and shape, and
upon the draught, whether natural or forced. Another
potent factor is the direction and force of the wind ;
obviously, if there is a strong wind blowing directly into
the drawing eye, it acts as a forced draught, and con-
sequently the sooner the kiln burns off; wherever possible,
therefore, the kilns should be so arranged that the drawing
eyes face in the direction of the most prevalent winds.